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This began on April 7, 1805. No doubt the long rest
had done the explorers good, but travelling was much
harder now than it had been at the beginning of the
great adventure. Their clothes and moccasins were
showing many signs of rough wear, and as they paddled
up the river, the country on either side of them became
increasingly savage and inhospitable. Game, too, was
less plentiful than before, and the hunters had hard work
to keep the pots filled. Indeed, the only creatures of
which there were more than enough were the mos-
quitoes, which appeared to the travellers to take a
ferocious pleasure in searching out every bit of uncovered
flesh.

The journals of Lewis and Clark paint a graphic
picture of their travels in this second year of their
journey. They tell no more of herds of buffalo, but
instead we read of immense grizzly bears which on
several occasions attacked them with savage ferocity,
and were not killed until several bullets had been fired
into their bodies. As they progressed the explorers
passed the mouths of many streams, one of these on the
left being the Yellowstone River, the Missouri's largest
tributary, with which some of them were to become
better acquainted on the return journey. Presently they
came to a place where the river forked, and took the
southerly branch, and so they paddled on, day after
day, until they found their farther progress barred by
a series of thundering cataracts.

They were the first white men who had ever seen
those cataracts, and they named them the Great Falls.
And great, indeed, they proved to be. To force the